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‘¢ To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
*“ And sweeten all the toils of human life.” —Tuomsor, 
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SOPHIA. 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


One evening the party were at the 
theatre, delighted with the splendid en- 
tertainment of Blue Beard, which was 
just come out, when Sophia, accidental- 
ly raising her eyes, saw major Clar- 
rington in an opposite box, attentively 
surveying her through an opera glass 
Overpowered by the dread of an imme- 
diate exposure, her senses forsook her, 
and she fainted. Ina few minutes she 
was recovered by the care of some la- 
dies, who fortunately happened to have 
their smelling bottles with them. She 
found herself still in the box, and the 
major she observed continued in his. 

Mr. Douglass. alarmed, and fearing 
she was ill, offered to accompany her 
home immediately; an offer Sophia much 
Wished to accept, but was prevented by 
the earnest entreaties of Louisa, who al- 
most wept at the thoughts of leaving 
the house before the conclusion of the 
piece. Sophia’s fainting was attributed 
to the heat, which was excessive, and 
she unwillingly consented to stay, every 
moment dreading that the major would 
Come round to their box; but to her sur- 
Prise, he still continued in his own, and 


no longer appeared to observe her. 





The entertainment of the evening be 
ing at length concluded, they left their 
box; and the major, Sophia saw, had al- 
so left his:—again she thought a ren- 
counter was inevitable. They entered the 
lobby, and the first person Sophia saw 
was the major. An involuntary excla- 
mation of **Oh! protect me!’ escaped her 
lips. 

“From whom?” said Mr, Douglas, 
looking fiercely round him. 


Pressed forward by numbers, and 


holding his arm, Sophia passed close by 
the major without returning an answer, 
when the question was repeated by Mr. 
[}ouglas, who vainly tried to discover 
what had alarmed his beautiful compan- 
ion. 

‘«‘From my own foolish fancies,” said 
Sophia, pag, So laugh: “1 was think- 
ing of Blue Beard with his drawn 
sword.” 

Mr. Douglas seemed to believe her, 
and rallying her on the vivacity of her 
imagination, they waiked on, The ma- 
jor passe’ them without speaking, or 
appearing to have the slightest recol- 
lection of Sophia. 

* This is wonderful,” thought she; “he 
either does not remember me, or he re- 





lents.” 


Hoping the latter, she felt alittle tran- / 
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quillized, and they passed on to the car-/ 
riage, which was waiting; but as she; 
was stepping in, she saw the major stan- 
ding close by. All hope of his having re- 
lented vanished, and she felt the horrid 
conviction that he had followed them for 
the purpose of learning the place- of her 
abode. ‘Tormented by the most gloomy 
apprehensions, she satin profound si- 
lence, while Louisa chattered almost 
without intermission till they arrived at 
home; when Sophia, pleading her in- 
disposition, instantly retired to bed, 
where she passed sucha night of self- 
reproach, self-condemnation, and dread 
of the future, as we sincerely hope none 
of our fair readers may ever expe- 
rience. 

Scarcely need it be told, that the ma- 
jor had by no means relinquished his 
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of a merry facetious disposition, he soon 
got customers and acquaintance, par- 
ticularly among the lower order of ser- 
vant girls; among the rest, Mrs. Dan- 
ton’s maid became one of his gossips. 
From her he soon knew as much of the 
family as she could tell him; and her 
relation being greatly embellished by a 
luxuriantfancy, was a very curious one. 
The precaution used when Sophia went 
to Hamstead, and Mrs. Danton’s sub- 
sequent silence with respect to her resi- 
dence, had wound up the curiosity of 
the girl to the highest pitch. She recol- 
lected some expressions Mrs. Danton 
had inadvertently dropped during So- 
phia’s illness; the removal of her trunks, 
which Mrs. Danton had herself taken 
in a hackney coach to Manchester 
Square, without any direction on them; 





pursuit ofthe unhappy Sophia. She had 
indeed eluded his vigilance by her pre- 
caution in removing to Hamstead: but 
he was too determined in his purpose, 
not to try various methods of discover- 
ing the place of her abode. He sent his 
servant to her mother’s house to inquire 
for lodgings—they were let. The maid 
had just broke a china tea-pot, and was 
in such an ill temper on the occasion, 
that the fellow tried his eloquence in 
vain to draw herinto conversation: it 
would not succeed, and he was obliged 
to depart without knowing any more 
than when he came. 

The major being a fashionable gentle- 
man, made use of a few of the flowers 
of modern rhetoric, vulgarly called 
swearing, at being thus disappointed. 
Soon after this he engaged a man, who, 
for the sum of two shillings per day, 
agreed to watch the house continually: 
and to enable him to do it the more ef- 
fectually, he provided himself with a 
basket, a leather apron, a_ set of shoe 
brushes, and some of Day and Martin’s 
best japan blacking. Thus equipped, he 
took his station at the nearest public 
house to Mrs. Danton’s, and exerted an 
mdustry to cover his sinister designs, 
which he hadnever in his life exerted 


her never mentioning the name of So- 
iphia; all these things put together ten- 
ded to confirm her in an opinion that 
Sophia was not only mad, but confined 
in a mad house: this she retailed to her 
friend the shoe-black, not as an opinion, 
but as a certain fact. He enquired where 
she was confined, but that the co’~cien- 
tious maiden informed him was a \ vet 
she would never divulge; he triet ‘0 
bribe her, butso great was her int,* 


jrity, that the utmost intelligence he 


could gain for a hoarded crown piece of 
King Charles’s which he declared was 
given him as a keepsake by a former 
sweetheart of his, was, that the house 
was somewhere in Essex, but exactly 
where she would never tell. The man 
finding he could learn nothing more 
from her, and indeed, suspecting that 
she had told him all she knew, hastened 
to his worthy employer, who gave him 
two guineas for his information, over 
and above his weekly salary; he then 
discharged him from an employment 
which had lasted nearly eight weeks» 
and the shoe-black returned to his for- 
mer habits of indolence and roguery- 
The hard heart of major Clarringtoa 
did feel a wiomentary pang of re 
morse when he heard of the melancho- 





to gain an honest living. Being a fellow 





ly fate of the lovely girl whose misfery 
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tunes had arisen from himself; the re- 
flection of the dreadful sufferings to 
which she was now exposed, occasioned 
a deep sigh; his pocket-book lay open 
before him, and yielding to the benign 


influence of an emotion, which, he did}; 


not recollect to have ever felt before, he 
took from thence a note of fifty pounds, 
which, inclosing in a blank cover, he di- 
rected to Mrs. Danton; he then rangthe 
bell for his servant to take itto the pust 
office the man happened to be out, which 
gave the major time for reflection. He 
considered that the whole tale might be 
a fabrication, in order to deceive him, 
should he make any inquiries: and from 
thinking it might be so, ina few minutes 
he wasconvinced it was so. The note 
was returned to the pocket-book; the co- 
ver was torn and scattered over the 
room, While fresh and shocking oaths 
were taken, that Sophia should never 
escape him. 


( To be continued. ed. ) 
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A woman is often praised; but never 


The artful Seducer, ora warning to 
young women. 


There never wasa complete villain, 
who could not, in the triumphof his 
deeds, boast the destruction of female 
innocence. When this species of gallan- 
try is deliberately achieved, the score 
of villiany is accomplished, and the 
fiend 


“is fit for treason, stratagem and spoils,” 


Mark but his progress!—accustomed 
to every treacherous guile, he can ne 
ver be at a loss for tender unsuspecting 


ful arts at discretion. The credulous vir- 
gin listens to the enchanting*® adulation 
with the most zealous attention. Al- 
thouzh apprised of the danger of such 
familiarity, from the momentary dic- 
tates of reason, the early and repeated 
precepts of parental anxiety, or the im- 
pending scorn of a censorious world; 

still the deluded innocent in compliance 
with inclination only hopes there is no 
guile. When any little fears arise, which 
lead to foul mistrust, her undissembling 
heart calls up its own sentiments, and 
for a moment sets them in opposition te 
her virtue; and concludes, from her 
ignorance of mankind, and the arti- 
fices of seduction, that it is impossible 





sufficiently valued. When a man sees a’ 
woman, What ought he to seein her! 
his nurse—his guardian—his mistress-- 
his wiie—his unceasing friend—his'! 
comforter in sickness—the being that 
gave him his first life—that affords him 
his first food—that is the creator or pro-' 
moter of every pleasure he enjoys du- 
ring life—and whose tender attention) 
can alleviate the dreadful pangs of ap-; 
proaching dissolution. Young, she is 
beautiful; old, she is good: one grate- 
ful word overpays her. Old women are! 
fit for a number of things, which youug, 
ones are incapable of performing, either 
from ignorance, or because they will) 
not take the trouble. An old woman is 
never tired of any thing; I am old, sir, 


for human nature to be so treacherous, 
so deceitful, so deliberately base: the 
fatal examples of others, if, at any time, 
they invade her guileless bosom, are 


iconsidered as bearing not the least af- 
|finity to the point in question; for others 


might have fallen voluntary victims to 
their own sensual inclinations. Here is 
the opening for villany to reap its pre- 
\mised joys. The fatal victim plays round 
his destructive, yet attractive meteor, 
jand, like the simple moth, courts its own 
\destruction. 





An industrious and virtuous education 
jof children, is a better inheritante for 
them than a great estate. ‘To what pur- 
pose is it, said Crates, to heap up great 





and I know my value ir . society. 
D. K* 2% 


estates, and have no concern What man- 


ner of heirs you leaye them to. 


objects, on which to exercise his bane-- 
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Wives should study dress to pleuse their husbands. 


Whence this forgetfulness of dress; 
Pray, madam, are you married; —yes, 
Alas! wha: pity ’tis to find 

This fault in half the female kind! 
From hence proceed aversion, strife, 
And all that sours the wedded life. 
Beauty alone can point the dart, 

’Tis neatness guides it to the heart. 
Let neatness then and beauty strive 
To keep a wavering flame alive, 

*Tis harder far (you’ll find it true) 

To keep the a than subdue. 
Then study chiefly o improve 

The charm that fixed your husband’s love; 
Weigh well his humour: was it dress 
That gave your beauty power to bless? 
Pursue it stillmbe neater seen: 

Tis always f ugal to be clean: 

So shall you keep alive desire, 

And Time’s soft wing shall fan the fire. 


—_— 











HENRY AND LOUISA,— 
An interestirg Tale. 


My young friend, Louisa, is the daughter of 
a merchant in the city, of good fortune and con- 
nections, but a very large family; and some los- 
ses by the late American war would no! admit of 
his daughters expecting more than very moder-f 
ate provisions. There were five of them all agre+ . 
able and accomplished. Louisa was the seco: d; 
her person particularly pleasing and elegant, with 
a sweetness of disposition Enever saw excel- 
Jed. Henry, the only son of one of our most opu- 
lent bankers, grew passionately fond of her, 
nor was she insensible to his passion, but with 
that sincerity and prudence which all young 
people ought to observe, she acquainted her 
mother with their mutual partiality. My frienc 


instantly saw the many impediments to their]. 


union: Henry’s father, he was persuaded, would 
expect much superior advantages in a daughter 
in law; added to which, party disputes had 
thrown the two fathers at a distance from all in- 
timacy and probability of connection. Louisa’s 
father wasa violent partizan of Mr. Fox’s the 
other as strongly attachedto Mr, Pitt; he re- 
presented to his danghter all these obstacle. 
which must impede any union taking place, and 
advised her gradually to decline an intimacy 
which might prove destructive to her future 
peace Conscious that she had received the advice 
of her best friend, Louisa determined implicitly 
to obey her father, and, whacever her heart fel', 
to be guided by reason only. Henry soon per. 
ceived the change, and, the first opportunity, 
eagerly besought her to tell him how he had in- 
cured her displeasure. With the utmost can 

dour she repeated her father’s advice, declaring 








of pain to both. Henry heard her with attention, 
and the severest affliction; he had but one re. 
iy to make- he wasan onl) son; it was impos. 
+ ble, he thought, that his father could doom 
1m to wretchedness, and he was determined to 
aake the experiment. He flew to his father, and 
opened his heart without the le.st reserve. As. 
tonishment and vexation overwhelmed the old 
gentleman— he had for some time been project- 
ig a match for his son with a lady of rank, and 
‘hough not of afortune equal to her rank, yet 
much superior to what Louisa could expect, 
Having recovered himself, he reproached his 
-onin the bitterest terms for his puverty of 
spirit, refused his consent, nay assured him of 
his everlasting displeasure, and the curse of a 
parent, ifhe did not instantly break offall ac- 
quamtance with Louisa and her family, the fa- 
cher of which he detested. The poor young man 
quitted him in an agony of grief; above an) idea 
of duplicity, he wrote Louis: the event of his 
unfortunate application, and knowing the recti- 
wade of her seniiments, he dared no: solicit her 
future favor Her answer Ihave a copy of which 
you may read. 
Lowisa to Henry— 

You this dy afforded me the most convin- 
cing proof of your esteem. and gave me conse- 
quence in my own eyes, by showing I was not 
decieved in the opinion I had formed of your 
principles; the duty we owe our parents is the 
first duty in life, all otuers should be sub- 
servient to it;and what is the transien: pain we 
feelfrom the disappointment of our wishes, to 
tie heartfelt delight of knowing we have obliged 
the authors of our being; preserve, dear Henry, 
that rectitude of principle which will insure 
yourfuture happiness; and consider, ‘he tran 
quillity of your father is in your hands; ’tis not 
enough to obey his commands, you must prove 
to him by an exertion of cheerfulness, that you 
find pleasure inso doing. How great will be 
your reward in aself approving mind! your 
triend, Louisa, will be gatified by the esteem of 
man so excellent; and to consider her hence- 
forth as a warm and disinterested friend, is the 
highest compliment you can pay her judgment. 
‘ty mother desires me to acquaint you, your 
conduct has given you an additional clai. to her 
esteem.—I leave you to judge, my dear friend, 
‘f this letter did not add to the regret of the un- 
fortunate Henry. 

( To be Continued.) 
A WELL DOER. 
A father wished to dis-uade his daughter from 
sny thoughts of matrimony “She who marries 
does well,” said he, * but she who does not mar- 
y does betier.”— “My father.” she answer 
meekly, “I am content with doing well; let her 


do better who can. 
meet 


—_——— 
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